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families mentioned, and an appendix of original charters, complete an 
excellent monograph ; and we hope that the anthor will soon fulfil his 
promise of carrying on his tale till the dissolution of the convent in 1682. 

Another aspect of the history of the Bernese Oberland is treated by 
Herr A. Waber in an elaborate and careful article reprinted from the’ 
‘Jahrbuch’ of the Swiss Alpine Club, vol. xxviii. It shows how very 
gradually the great peaks so well known to Swiss tourists obtained their 
present names, or indeed any distinctive name at all. Next to the Eiger 
(mentioned above) comes the Bietschhom (first mentioned 1648), then the 
Jungfrau (1677). But even this latter peak was frequently misnamed and 
confounded with its neighbours the M6nch and the Eiger, the matter 
not being really quite cleared up till within the last forty years. It is odd 
that the name of the Finsteraarhom (the highest peak of the group) does 
not appear till 1760, while that of the Aletschhom (the second peak) is 
not found at all before the nineteenth century. It is to be hoped that Herr 
Waber will extend his researches in this quite new line to other districts 
of the Alps. W. A. B. Coolidgk. . 


L'Algtrie et la Tunisia d tracers les Ages. Deux conferences par 
Alkxandbk Boutboub, assocfo correspondant de la 8oci6t6 des 
Antiquaires de France, charg6 de Missions Aroh6ologiques du Minister© 
de 1'Instruction Publique et des Beaux-Arts. (Paris : Leroux. 1898.) 
Oorrespondance des Beys d’Alger avee la Cour de France, 1679-1888. 
Reoueillie dans les D6p6ts d’Archives des Affaires Etrang&rea, de la 
Marine, des Colonies et de la Chambre de Commerce de Marseille, et 
publide, avec une Introduction, des Eolaircissements et des Notes, par 
EoofeNSi Plantet, attach6 au Ministers des Affaires Etrangdres. 2 
tomes. (Paris: F61ix Alcan. 1889.) 

M. Boutboub has the courage of his nation. In sixty-two pages he 
disposes of the history of Tunis and Algiers d travers les dges. Eth¬ 
nology, arohmology, topography, Carthaginians, Greeks, Homans, and 
Arabs jostle each other through his well-printed pages; and it is no 
wonder that after such a tour d'acrobate he is able to record with 
undisguised satisfaction the salve d'applaudissements with which his 
delighted audience welcomed the termination of his lectures. It is true 
he has added nothing to our previous knowledge of the subject; nor can 
it be said that his hurried notioes of antiquities are always intelligible 
without the aid of the photographs with which he illustrated his leoturea, 
but not his book. All that can be said in favour of the publication of so 
Bketchy and ephemeral a survey is that it may serve to induce people 
who are quite ignorant of the subject to pursue their studies in other 
works. The numerous scraps of interesting information scattered through¬ 
out this brief brochure would be excessively tantalising if the matter were 
suffered to rest there. M. Boutroue is not inaccurate, despite hfa brevity; 
but it may be doubted whether Shershel is an Arab corruption of Julia 
Caesarea. The ‘ Clup Alpin,’ to which the second lecture was delivered, 
appears to have received ‘ in the spirit in which it was meant ’ M. 
Boutroue's assurance that the protectorate in Tunis is in every way 
preferable to annexation, since it gives France all the advantages with 
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none of the responsibilities; but it is not easy to see how this reluctance 
to turn Tunis into a colony squares with the lecturer’s fervid apostrophe 
about the success of Algiers, which he regards as a final answer to the 
contention that France does not understand colonisation. He refers to 
Mr. Grant Allen in refutation of this time-honoured theory, but we do 
not know that the authority is convincing. A colony which, after sixty 
years, still does not pay the cost of occupation is scarcely an instance of 
successful colonisation, though undoubtedly it affords a comfortable 
livelihood and a delightful sanatorium to numerous foreigners. 

M. Plantet’s work, whioh we had intended to notice earlier, is a very 
different performance. If anything it errs on the side of over-elaboration. 
Few more curious studies in diplomacy exist than the relations between 
the European powers and the pirates who ruled at Algiers and Tunis in 
nominal subjection to the Sublime Porte. M. Plantet gives a clear 
account in his introduction of the events which led to the foundation of 
the domination of the Barbary corsairs in the Mediterranean, though 
here, we think, he might have expanded his narrative with advantage. 
His subject, however, is the intercourse of France with Algiers, and 
considering that this occupies over 1,200 pages, it is easy to understand 
that his notices of the history of the corsairs before regular diplomatic 
relations with France were founded must be brief, and that his account of 
the dealings of other nations with Algiers should be merely episodical, 
and chiefly composed of vague references to the selfish policy of England. 
The beginning of commercial concessions to ProvenQaux on the Barbary 
coast dates from 1478, when the merchants of Marseilles obtained the 
monopoly of the coral and other fishing between Tabarka and Bougie, 
together with a small grant of territory. This was, of course, before the 
establishment of the corsair rigime ; but the Porte confirmed the 
concessions d’Afrique in 1686, and the corsairs, as vassals of Turkey, 
were obliged to consent. The Bastion de France, which was rather what 
the East India Company called a factory than a fortress, was built in 
1661, and became thenceforward a perpetual bone of contention between 
the two countries. The Bastion was repeatedly plundered, burnt, and 
restored; it was the cause of endless difficulties with the * exalted and 
illustrious lords ’ of Algiers, the ground of numerous missions, and the 
grave of many victims. M. Plantet is preparing a history of the Bastion 
de France, which will be full of interest; but his present work deals 
rather with the direct diplomatic relations of Algiers first with the 
‘ consuls and governors of the city of Marseilles,’ and afterwards with 
the court of France. The first French consul appointed to Algiers was 
Bartholle, in 1664 ; but the Algerines refused to admit a witness of their 
proceedings into the head-quarters of piracy, and it was not till 1678 that 
Captain Maurice Sauron was actually installed as consul at Algiers, and 
even then he had some difficulty in keeping his post or securing a 
reception for the deputy who generally did the work of an absent consul 
in those pleasant days. But the consul was mainly the object of the 
Algerines' contempt and violence; he was not the channel of diplomatic 
intercourse with France. The pasha (for it was before the time of the 
deys) used to communicate directly with MM. les consuls et gouvemeurs 
de la ville de Marseille, whom he addressed in polished terms as 
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magnifiques seigneurs, with many an oriental periphrasis; and the 
consuls and governors of Marseilles replied respectfully, albeit sometimes 
very firmly, to the trie illustre prince, and signed themselves his tris 
humbles et tris affectionnis voisins, amis et servit&urs. The correspondence 
between the authorities at Marseilles and the pasha published by M. 
Plantet begins at 1679, but the bulk of it is comprised between 1620 and 
1680. In 1681 we find Louis XTV writing in person to the tris illustre 
et magnifique seigneur who plundered the Mediterranean from his lair 
at Algiers, and, to do him justice, the pirate king replies in becoming 
language, and overwhelms the ‘ defender of the Christians ’ with bene¬ 
dictions. Sometimes the letters are addressed to the governor of the 
Bastion de France, sometimes to the secretary of the Marine at Paris, 
but as a rule the king was the direct correspondent of his brother of 
Algiers. M. Plantet has filled two bulky volumes with this curious 
material, which throws a flood of light upon the conditions of the 
Mediterranean trade in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
his explanatory notes evince an enormous amount of research among the 
archives of Marseilles, of the Marine, and of the Foreign Office. A 3 
an ably edited and annotated collection of all the documents bearing 
upon this subject that are known to be preserved in France, his 
work must be regarded as exhaustive and even final; and no one who 
studies the history of Mediterranean commerce can afford to neglect 
his labours. It may, perhaps, be doubted whether a more generally 
useful result might not have been attained by a careful pricis of most of 
the letters, in the manner of our ‘ Calendars of State Papers,’ with only the 
most important documents printed in extenso. Such a plan would have 
saved the student the extreme tedium of reading innumerable complaints 
and rejoinders framed in very similar language. An excellent index, 
however, and a strict chronological arrangement will assist reference to 
a somewhat unwieldy mass of materials, and many of the letters are of 
so great importance that one is glad to have them unabridged. The early 
correspondence is the most interesting, because the details are less known; 
but the final period immediately preceding the French conquest in 1880 
is well represented, and the series closes with some pathetic letters from 
the exiled dey Hoseyn to Louis-Philippe, in which le vieillard soussigni 
sets forth the misery and poverty of his position, and seeks in vain for 
a pension for himself and his family from the king, comme vos propres 
pupilles. After wandering from Naples to Paris, and back to Leghorn, 
he settled in Alexandria, where he died in 1888. The whole work 
reveals a singular state of relations between a civilised and a frankly 
predatory power, and it is to be hoped that M. Plantet will continue a 
labour so admirably begun by publishing the correspondence between the 
court of France and the rulers of Tunis. Stanley Lane-Poole. 

Studies of Travel: Greece ; Italy. By E. A. Freeman. (New York 
and London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1898.) 

Miss Freeman would have earned the gratitude of all those who called 
her father friend if she had done no more than present them with the 
admirable portrait prefixed to one of these two little volumes. The 
volumes themselves, which contain impressions of scenes visited in recent 
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